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Le Roman de Renard, par Lucien Foulet. 
Paris, Champion, 1914. 574 pp. (Biblio- 
theque de I'Scole des hautes etudes, fascicule 
211.) 



In a remarkable review x of Leopold Sudre's 
Sources du roman de Renart, written over 
twenty years ago, Gaston Paris said : " II [M. 
Sudre] a ecrit tout son livre sous l'inspiration 
d'une idee constamment suivie. . . . Cette 
idee . . . c'est que les recits du Eoman de 
Eenard ont pour base principale des ' contes 
d'animaux' empruntes au folk-lore et arrives 
aux poetes francais par transmission orale, et 
non des fables proprement dites greco-orientales, 
bien que celles-ci y aient aussi leur part." 2 And 
as was so often the case with the great scholar, 
while recognizing the essential truth, as it 
seemed to him, of the thesis so ably maintained, 
he also saw its limitations. More than one of 
these he himself undertook to correct. For 
instance, he realized clearly that Branch I — the 
Plaid de Renard — was too obviously a satire of 
mediaeval society to be hastily judged a reflec- 
tion of the folk-mind, above all it was too ar- 
tistically composed, and he gently remonstrated 
with M. Sudre by saying : 3 " le poete . . . 
a, cette fois, veritablement ' trouve ' et son 
oeuvre a merite, comme le dit M. Martin, de 
' passer dans le f onds commun des poesies 
classiques.' " It would be interesting to know 
what Paris would have thought of this now 
study of the animal epic. For, it may be said 
at once, the result of M. Foulet's work is to see 
white where M. Sudre saw black and to give 
us a Renard which, instead of being an agglom- 
erate of folk-tales, composed by no one in par- 
ticular and having as even G. Paris thought 
"no sources in the real sense of the word," is 
in the main the product of one or two men of 
genius drawing freely on Latin mediaeval lit- 
erature, and possibly on Marie de France and 

1 Journal des Savants, 1895. I quote from the ex- 
traits, Paris, 1895, 72 pp. 

2 P. 3. 
"P. 6. 



some of her contemporaries. In short, to quote 
Foulet himself : 4 " influence litteraire, art con- 
scient d'un but et d'une methode, voila ce qui 
sans cesse nous a apparu. Partout ou on a 
tente de rendre raison de l'oeuvre de nos trou- 
veres par un obscur travail preliminaire, dont 
ils n'auraient fait qu'enregistrer docilement les 
resultats, il nous a seinble qu'on avait fait 
fausse route." Extreme as this view seems at 
first blush, it is in line with the results arrived 
at latterly in the domain of the national epic 
and of lyric song. One needs but to recall the 
epoch-making studies of Bedier in his Legendes 
epiques. Foulet's study is dedicated to Bedier, 
and the premise upon which it rests is also 
Bedier's ; namely, that the poems of the twelfth 
century must be considered primarily as the 
products of the twelfth century, and not with 
the a priori assumption that they are the last 
links in a chain, the first links of which have 
thus far passed unnoticed. As in all such 
reactions from an established point of view, 
there will doubtless be much in Foulet's work 
which further study will modify and correct, 
but his main thesis seems none the less sound 
and secure. The proofs of this abound in his 
extremely well-ordered and well-written trea- 
tise. Since Bedier's Legendes epiques there 
has not been a more important contribution to 
the history of Old French literature. 

The book has twenty-one chapters and a 
"conclusion." The first chapter, entitled 
theories actuelles, deals with the present status 
of the problem. The beast-epic of Eeynard the 
Fox survives in three well-known poetic forms: 
the Old French Renart (Foulet follows G. 
Paris in using Renard), the earliest branches 
of which probably go back to 1175, the Ysen- 
grimus of maitre Nivard of Ghent, a Latin 
poem of about 1152, and the M. H. G. work 
by Heinrich der Glichezare of 1180, known as 
Reinhart Fuchs. Under the influence of Jacob 
Grimm, whose theory it was that the animal 
tale originates and survives among the folk at 
almost any epoch, scholars have been loath to 
attribute to these written documents any first- 

4 P. 536. 
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hand value. And yet the prologue to Branch II 
of the Renard says 5 distinctly : 

Seigneurs, o'i avez maint conte 

Mais onques n'oistes la guerre, 
Qui tant fu dure de grant fin, 
Entre Eenart et Ysengrin. 

which is curious, to say the least, if a folk-tale 
to this effect was widely current in the twelfth 
century, but which is intelligible if we assume 
that the poet composed his work on the basis 
of written sources not accessible to the crowd. 
Even 6. Paris, who was most prone to admit 
originality where it could be found, resolutely 
clung to the view of Sudre that the Renard is 
to be explained in the main as a product of 
the folk-mind, and that the extant written 
documents did not interact on one another but 
are themselves survivals of early folkloristic 
forms. Thus it is not strange to find Voretzsch 
in 1895 reject the strictures on Sudre's work 
made by Paris, and return almost in toto to the 
folk theory of Grimm. Witness what he says 
in the second edition of the Einfuhrung 6 un- 
der the date of 1913: "Der um 1150-51 
verfasste lat. Ysengrimus vereinigt 
geistlich-gelehrte dichtung mit echt volksthum- 
licher tradition : aus dieser stammt der grosste 
theil der stoffe wie die hier zum erstenmal be- 
gegnende individualisierung der tiere durch 
namen. . . . Nicht viel jiinger als dieses 
werden die altesten franzosischen fuchsdich- 
tungen gewesen sein, die augenscheinlich vom 
Ysengrimus unabhangig waren, aber nur in 
jiingeren bearbeitungen fortleben." In other 
words, to quote Foulet : 7 " Nous pourrions 
supprimer par la pensee tout ce qui, entre 
1150 et 1250, a ete ecrit en dehors du Roman 
de Renart que nous n'obligerions pas MM. Sudre 
et Voretzsch a changer un iota a leurs theories." 
This, then, gives Foulet his point of departure : 
to investigate the actual extant branches of the 
Renard, their possible relation to the other 
written documents, notably Nivard's Ysengri- 

D Ed. Martin, p. 91. 
• P. 402. 
7 P. 17. 



mus and the clerical fable literature of the 
Middle Ages, and finally the authorship of the 
branches. 

The second chapter takes up the archetype 
of the mss. in which the branches occur. There 
are over twenty such mss., which are far from 
agreeing in either the number or the order of 
the branches represented. Martin, who edited 8 
the entire poem — or poems — of 30,000 lines, on 
the whole followed ms. 20043 of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, but attempted no rigorous 
classification. This has since been done by 
Biittner, a pupil of Martin's. Biittner 9 saw 
that they fall into two general groups : A and 
B respectively. In A, branch I is separated 
from branch Va by III (VI), IV and V; 
whereas in B the last two verses of II are 
omitted, and Va follows at once after II. It 
is obvious, however, from a glance at the text, 
that, although B represents the more logical 
sequence, which is thus important for the 
chronology of the various tales, the order of A 
is closer to the archetype. This, as Foulet 
shows, comprised 16 branches out of a total 
of 27, and is at best a heterogeneous collection 
made by someone who was anxious to give the 
beast epic cyclic form, much as in a part of 
the Grail-Lancelot cycle 10 — to quote an anal- 
ogy Foulet does not mention — the various 
" branches " originated in response to a similar 
attempt, and as in the national epic the various 
gestes or families came into being. In any 
case, the archetype cannot be considered as the 
original ms. of any one tale, and the road is 
thus open to consider the respective branches 
in their logical relationship. It is to be hoped 
that some day Foulet will re-edit the Renard 
according to the latter principle. 

The most important of the various tales is 
undoubtedly branch II. Here the enmity be- 
tween the fox and the wolf is explained, and 
this is the main issue of the beast epic. But 
is branch II necessarily the earliest? And if 
so, is it an original version or a reworking (un 

8 Strasbourg-Paris, 1882. 

'Die Veberlieferung des Roman de Renard, etc., 
Strassburg, 1891. 
10 The Perlesvaus. 
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remaniement) ? To these two questions Foulet 
devotes the next three chapters. 

Sixteen branches " are obviously earlier than 
the rest — on this all scholars are agreed. Of 
the sixteen, only two do not refer to preceding 
branches. These are branches II and III. 
These two again differ in that branch III starts 
in medias res, whereas II, which like III is one 
of the longest branches, is preceded by a pro- 
logue of some 1396 vv. Here the author (or 
remanieur) cites such works as the Roman de 
Troie, the lost Tristan by La Chevre, and re- 
fers in general to the chansons de geste and 
fabliaux; then follow the above-quoted verses 
on the newness of his theme. 12 It is evident 
thus that his poem was written subsequently to 
the works mentioned, or approximately in 
1175-1177, if, as Foulet argues, La Chevre's 
Tristan was composed a short time after that 
of Thomas. 13 But what may be the terminus 
ad quern of the entire group of sixteen 
branches ? To this question branch XVII alone 
can give us the answer, for XVII is possible 
only after the preceding fifteen branches. It 
consists of the so-called processio or would-be 
burial of Eenard. That is, Eenard feigning 
death is carried forth in funeral procession by 
the entire court of Noble, the lion. Before the 
conclusion of the ceremony, however, the fox 
is in full flight to the amazement and terror of 
the whole company. The branch was popular, 
as is attested by the number of its mss. and 
by the references to its theme in mediaeval 
literature and art. Fortunately, a passage from 
Odo of Sheriton " enables Foulet to clench the 
matter. In one of his sermons (ab. 1219) Odo 
remarks: Cum dives moritur, tunc processio 
bestiarum, que [sic] in parietibus depingitur 
figuraliter, adimpletur. If Odo, writing in 
1219, could refer to the scene of the processio 
as " painted on the walls " of some chateau, it 
is obvious that the poem in which this event 
was first narrated was composed before that 

11 See p. 31, note, branch xvii is the last in the 
group. 

12 Cf. Martin, I. c. 

18 See pp. 40 ff., 219 ff. 

"Hervieux, Les fabulistes latins, IV, 319; cf. 
Foulet, p. 103. 



date. Hence the Roman de Renard, at least 
the sixteen branches in question, was written 
between 1175 and 1219, provided always that 
the processio was not known (as of course the 
folklorists would affirm it was) from some 
earlier French source. 15 

The idea that the Renard cannot be an 
original is largely an inheritance of the Roman- 
tic past. To the Grimms, of course, most 
mediaeval literature is the detritus of earlier, 
more perfect works that have not survived. In 
the case of the Renard, the erroneous notion 
has obtained that the date of the mss. is ap- 
proximately the date of the cycle — an idea first 
expressed by Legrand d'Aussy in the year VII 
of the First Republic, and still current to-day ; 
as though we should argue that Crestien de 
Troyes is an author of the thirteenth century 
because the mss. of his works are all later than 
1200. But there are two pieces of external evi- 
dence which have been adduced as definite proof 
of a pre-existing lost version, written, according 
to Paris, or oral, according to Voretzsch. 

These are: (a) a passage from Guibert de 
Nogent stating that in 1112 the bishop of Laon, 
a certain Galdricus, on the point of being mur- 
dered called his assassin ' Ysengrimus ' ; and 
(b) the fact that the fabliau Richeut, dated 
about 1159, 16 bears the name which in a certain 
part of our cycle is given to Renard's wife. 
As regards (b), Foulet shows readily that the 
date of the Richeut may just as well be 1188; 
that is, after the appearance of branch II, and 
that since the name Richeut occurs only in MS. 
B of our cycle, and then in one of the late 
branches, namely XXIV, no inference can be 
drawn from it as to the other branches. As 
for (a), upon close examination the rather in- 
volved passage in Nogent resolves itself into 



"On the chronology of the other branches of the 
group, see Ch. VI. 

" See Suchier and Birch-Hirschfeld, Geschichte der 
■franz. Litteratur? 1913, p. 197. The date depends 
on the statement: Tolose Que li rois Henris tant 
golose. Foulet (pp. 92 ff.) shows that this was still 
true in 1188. Lecompte, ed. Richeut in the Romanic 
Review IV, 262, gives the earlier date, though he ob- 
serves, in agreement with Ebeling, that Richeut as the 
name of the Fox's wife is peculiar to branch XXIV. 
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the remark : " Solebat autem episcopus eum 
(the assassin) Isengrinum irridendo voeare, 
propter lupinam scilicet speciem: sic enim 
aliqui solent appelate lupos." And interesting 
as this reference is, it would hardly justify us 
in assuming with Paris 17 that the names of 
" les principaux heros " of our epic were known 
at the beginning of the twelfth century. What 
it does prove is that some people, and they ac- 
cording to Foulet were clerks, called the wolf 
Ysengrimus as early as 1112, and further in- 
ferences Foulet would hesitate to make. So 
that here again we are thrown back on the tes- 
timony of the extant texts for a consideration 
of the source of our work. 

Turning now to the main problem, so long 
deferred, Foulet finds this source largely in the 
Latin text of 1152. He establishes this fact 
by a comparison of the episodes of branch II 
and the parallel arrangement in book IV of 
the Ysengrimus. The prologue to branch II, 
we remember, mentions the chansons de geste, 
the fabliaux, the Troie and the Tristan. Thus 
its author would be an adept in the technique 
of narrative composition, the adaptation 
through elaboration of the materials of clerical 
Latin literature. That these lay in the domain 
of the fable, or rather animal tale, would not 
affect the question adversely. The climax of 
branch II is the rape of Hersent, wife of Ysen- 
grin, by maitre Eenard himself. The branch 
begins with an account of how Eenard succes- 
sively but unsuccessfully tries his wiles on 
Chantecler, the cock, the titmouse or "me- 
sange " — who has no nomen proprium — and 
Tibert, the cat. In each case he goes off hun- 
gry, largely through his own stupidity. Now, 
however, he encounters Tiecelin, the crow, and 
in an adventure which we all know he swindles 
the crow out of a savory, yellow cheese. Thus 
assuaged, he happens upon the lair of the 
wolf during Ysengrin's absence. Hersent, the 
wolf's wife, does the honors in true courtois 

"In the Melanges de litt. fr. 361; see also Esquisse 
(1907), p. 79. The text given by Grimm also men- 
tions a Renulfus, interpreted by scholars as Be- 
nardus. Hence Paris' error. Novati first showed 
that the reading is revulsus, which Foulet corrobor- 
ates. For bibliography, see Foulet, pp. 78 ff. 



style, to such an extent that Eenard profits by 
the occasion to betray Ysengrin in her lady- 
ship's embraces. He also insults the brood of 
young wolves, indignant at his action. When 
Ysengrin returns, Hersent of course denies 
everything and even promises to bring Eenard 
to justice. But — and this is the sixth and last 
episode of the branch — Hersent is no match 
for the wily fox, who this time profits by an 
impasse in which she is caught to violate her 
before the eyes of her belated husband. The 
branch closes with Ysengrin desiring but un- 
able to obtain vengeance. 

With the exception of certain differences of 
detail (Nivard omits episodes 3 and 4 — and 
the piquant circumstance that lady Hersent is 
a party to the crime) the narrative is that of 
the Latin text. " L'auteur de la branche II," 
says 18 Foulet, " a trouve plus naturel que 
Eenard ne cherche pas a tenter une seconde 
fois un coq qui a toutes les raisons du monde 
de se defier de lui, et c'est pourquoi, passant de 
Chantecler a la mesange, la narration doit re- 
commencer sur nouveaux frais. Mais sur le 
point le plus important, le latin et le francais 
s'accordent curieusement a grouper des recits 
qui ne semblent pas s'appeler ou se completer." 
But the same series — if we omit episode 5 — 
occurs in Marie de France ; that is, De vulpe et 
gallOj De vulpe et columba and De vulpe et 
ursa, where to be sure the bear's wife and not 
the wolf's is the outraged lady. So that Sudre, 
who knows the latter episode (with the substi- 
tution of the bear's wife) also from modern 
folklore, argues that Marie, Nivard and Renard 
all came from the same source. On the face 
of it, however, such a conclusion is false : Marie 
lacks episode 5 on which so much depends in 
the other two versions, she knows nothing of 
the names of Ysengrin and Eenard, and her 
tale of the fox and the wolf's wife contains the 
same motif but not the same plot as the other 
two versions. Since the problem then is 
whether Nivard and our romance represent 
parallel or derivative versions, the answer can 
only be that the Renard is here based on the 
Ysengrimus. As for the remainder of branch 

"P. 125. 
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II, Foulet may be right in arguing, as he does 
in great detail, that the episode with Tibert is 
an invention of our author's, and that since 
Marie's version of episode 4 (the crow and the 
wolf) agrees with our text : 1, in motivating the 
theft of the cheese, 2, in not mentioning the 
beauty of the crow, 3, in leaving the last word 
to the fox, as against Phaedrus and the me- 
diaeval Eomulus collections, hence our author 
also drew on Marie, 19 — this conclusion is sec- 
ondary to the main issue and should not he 
allowed to obscure it. For the important thing 
is that having once established the literary pro- 
venience of branch II, the other branches of 
the cycle take their places accordingly, as grad- 
ual additions — one is tempted to say * accre- 
tions ' — to the central episode of the story. 

Thus Va is the natural continuation of II. 
The insult to Hersent cries for a settlement, 
and the well-known scene at Noble's court, 
where the animals with their amusing pseudo- 
nyms gather about the lion, like the knights 
about King Arthur, is a move in that direction. 
The redactor of MS. group B was correct in 
placing Va next to II : the two branches once 
constituted an entity and are, as language and 
style show, certainly by the same author. One 
of Foulet's most convincing chapters (X) is 
devoted to the latter's method of composition. 
We see there how under the influence of the 
epic and more especially of the roman courtois, 
together with a knowledge of legal procedure 
equal to that shown in the Coutumes de Beau- 
voisis, the trouvere transformed the clerical 
satiric episodes of Nlvard into the more com- 
prehensive beast epic, full of bonhomie and 
verve, a true reflection of mediaeval baronial 
society, destined to live on into modern times, 
long after its prototype the Ysengrimus was 
forgotten. 

The rest of Foulet's treatise is devoted to 
the incidents of this growth. The various 
branches are considered with reference to their 
chronology and possible sources; the author- 

"This has also been argued for episode 1, see for 
latest and most elaborate discussion, E. P. Dargan, 
Cock and Fox, in MP IV (1906), 57 ft. The fable 
occurs several times in the figures surrounding the 
Bayeux tapestry. 



ship of branches II and Va is considered, the 
relationship of the Beinhart Fuchs to our cycle 
is given a plausible explanation, and finally 
there is a chapter on the Renard and "folk- 
lore," in which the thesis is defended that " all 
of the passages from works of the thirteenth 
century in which scholars have sought to find 
echoes of contemporary folklore hail directly 
or indirectly from our widely-known romance." 
A consideration of these problems will be 
taken up in the following number of this 
journal. 

Wm. A. Nitze. 

University of Chicago. 



Frederick S. Boas, University Drama in the 
Tudor Age, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. 

Dr. Boas's book has been long awaited. First 
compiled in the form of a series of Clark Lec- 
tures, delivered at Cambridge in 1904-05, it 
was definitely announced as ' in preparation for 
publication in enlarged form' at the head of 
the bibliography of University Plays contrib- 
uted by its author to the sixth volume of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature 
(1910). Let it be said at once that, in its 
characteristic excellence of style and judgment, 
in accuracy of detail, and in format, the vol- 
ume can hardly fail to satisfy the expectations 
of the many students who for a decade have 
been looking to its publication. 

There is, however, an important difference 
between the scope of the book as it now ap- 
pears and that suggested in the earlier an- 
nouncements that is likely to cause chagrin to 
Americans and other readers far removed from 
the English libraries, in which alone the ma- 
jority of the academic Latin plays of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are accessible. 
The original title, The English Academic 
Drama, seemed to promise a comprehensive 
treatment of the entire extant output of the 
English scholastic stage till at least the period 
of the closing of the theatres in 1642 ; and Dr. 
Boas's summary of University Plays in Chap- 
ter XII of the sixth volume of the Cambridge 



